Pressure 
At the Top 



WASHINGTON— “We have had our 
Cambodias before,” President Nixon is 
reported to have told his Cabinet on 
Friday, apropos of the Watergate 
scandal. The unspoken implication: 
The Administration would survive this 
crisis, too. 

But there are differences. 

It is one t hing to have a substantial 
segment of the public disagree with a 
policy, even to call it unconstitutional 
or immoral, as was the case with the 
Cambodian incursion of 1971. It is 
quite another to have the candor and 
integrity of an entire Administration 
called into question, and to have the 
question-mark hang in mid-air through 
a long series of indictments, hearings 
and trials. If Mr. Nixon cannot con- 
vince the nation that the Watergate 
case was an abberation, whose per- 
petrators he is eager to punish, he 
will be hard-put to govern. A king 
cannot rule if his people see a palace 
full of knaves and liars. 

The break in the Watergate case 
comes, furthermore, at a time when 
Mr. Nixon faces other intractable prob- 
lems — notably the disintegrating cease- 
fire in Indochina and the headlong 
pace of inflation — and his foreign- 
policy and electoral triumphs of last 
year are inevitably receding from view. 

Many of these considerations must 
have been on the President’s mind 
when he appeared on Tuesday before 
the White House press corps to promise 
testimony from his aides on Capitol 
Hill, full cooperation with the Water- 
gate grand jury and no tolerance of 
concealment. He sought to retake the 
initiative by identifying himself with 
the prosecution, by asserting, indeed, 
that his own investigation had brought 
the key break in the case. (That break 
appears, in fact, to have come from 
the testimony of one of the convicted 
Watergate conspirators, James W. 
McCord.) 

If there was a “smell” that needed 
to be got rid of, as Senator Barry Gold- 
water had suggested, the President 
proposed to lead the fumigation team. 
It was a radical departure from his 
past insistence that no one on his 
team had been tainted. 

It will not be easy, this latest Nixon 
comeback, even if the President can 
convince the public that he really had 
no reason to believe, until late last 
month, that any of his aides had been 
involved in the Watergate episode — 
and that he was not simply abandon- 



ing a cover-up operation that failed. 

The pressures .on the President to 
act came in many forms. A Gallup Poll 
published today, of which he report- 
edly had advance word, shows his ap- 
proval rating down 14 points since late 
January. There was grumbling from 
within the White House. Local politi- 
cians around the country, looking to- 
ward 1974, reported that the party 
was suffering. 

But perhaps the most important de- 
velopment was the mounting criticism 
from Mr. Nixon’s partisan and ide- 
ological allies, typified by Senator 
Goldwater. According to one former 
Presidential aide, the defection of 
James Jackson Kilpatrick, the con- 
servative columnist, was felt keenly 
at the White House. 

Mr. Nixon retreated abruptly on the 
question of executive privilege, which 
is one measure of how seriously he 
took the situation. Although he care- 
fully stated that he had no intention 
of setting a precedent, he has set one 
bv permitting his aides to testify on 

Watergate. 

It is not clear what role the Senate 
Investigation Committee will now play; 
that wM depend on how thoroughly 



the grand Jury investigates and how 
wide-ranging are its indictments. In 
any event, however, the Senate hear- 
ings (which may now be delayed) will 
range more broadly over the whole 
question of campaign spying and 
sabotage. 

By abandoning his previous argu- 
ment that no White House staff mem- 
bers were involved in the case, the 
President has spared himself the em- 
barrassment of being contradicted by 
grand jury indictments. But, unless ail 
the evidence to date is misleading, 
there is no way for him to escape 
from an accusation that he surrounded 
himself with untrustworthy people — 
and, perhaps more damaging, took 10 
months to find them out. 

John N. Mitchell was the chief legal 
officer of the nation and a kind of 
surrogate father to the President; he 
has been told that he may be indicted. 
John W. Dean 3d was Mr. Nixon's 
official lawyer, the man who con- 
ducted the President's initial investi- 
gation; the White House has, by 
abandoning him, created suspicion that 
he, too, will be indicted. H. R. Halde- 
man is the President’s chief aide, and 
Mr. Dean is reportedly ready to im- 







John N. Mitchell 



plicate him in the Watergate scandal. 

It is not possible to get much closer 
to the Oval Office. 

The White House staff is already 
demoralized, fearful, distracted from 
its work. As one junior aide put it last 
week, “You hire a lawyer and run for 
cover.” The staff will have to be re- 
constituted, and resignations are 
inevitable. 

It is much too early to say what 
effect all of this will have on 1974 
and 1976. Mr. Nixon remains a de- 
termined, resourceful man with great 
goals — the reshaping of domestic so- 
cial policy, continuing detente with 
the Soviet Union and China, the pres- 
ervation of a non -Communist Indo- 
china. That he erred in waiting so 
long to act in the Watergate case does 
not necessarily mean he will fail 
elsewhere. 

But the price of the error will be 
high. No matter what it may have ac- 
complished or may accomplish in the 
future, the Nixon Administration will 
be linked down through the decades 
with the Watergate case as certainly 
as the Harding Administration is linked 
with Teapot Dome. 

— R. W. AP*LE JR. 



